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In Tidewater Virginia a picturesque feature of the summer season is 
the appearance of sails on every river and bay. Such graceful spectacles 
may remind some people that colonial Virginians’ best highways were those 
that crossed water. Overland roads were few and poor. Whether they were 
bent on business or on pleasure, Tidewater folk preferred to travel by boat 
—especially so during Virginia's first century. Other readers will be in- 
terested to learn that the three sailboats depicted on our front cover are 
vessels of the Hampton One-Design Class. This popular new type of sports 
craft was designed twenty-two years ago by V. J. Serio of Newport News. 
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We sometimes think that our 
grandfathers and grand- 
mothers must have lived at 
their slower pace with spirits 
ever composed and relaxed. 
But they, too, could need to 
seek a seasonal refuge. Many 
found true re-creation at the 
mineral springs in the valleys 
of western Virginia. We tell 
in this issue of Virginia Cav- 
alcade the story of one of 
these summer resorts—one 
which, unlike the nearby, 
impressive cliffs above the 
New River, has vanished. 
This issue also features, in 
full-color reproductions, two 


Hundreds of these sleek 
sloops have been registered 
by the Hampton One-De- 
sign Racing Association. 
Their pleasing silhouettes 
can be seen even on waters 
beyond Virginia. 

While many Virginians 
seek vacation pleasures where 
the tang of salt water is in 
the air, others turn to ele- 
vated places where the air 
has a different smell of clean- 
ness and freshness. Such folk 
find in peaceful, rural vistas 
like the mountain pasture 
pictured on our back cover a 
priceless therapy for the ten- 
sions of the modern world. 


wedding dresses worn by Virginia brides and four works of art produced 
by the use of water colors, of oils on canvas, and of lithography on stone. 
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A profile study of Father John Banister Tabb, Roman Catholic priest and poet, was completed 
in oils by L. F. Gruner in 1922. The canvas is preserved by the Virginia State Library. 
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Father John Tabb 


A priest who, though excelling in 
versification, yet refused to 


teach poetry, lest he “feel 


like a surgeon who 
would dissect 


himself.” 


a WITH FEVER, the youthful Confederate— 
he was only eighteen years of age—, lay on a cot in 
the “abominable” Federal prison camp at Point Look- 
out, Maryland. Suddenly he heard the silvery notes 
of a distant flute, most expertly played, and he listened, 
“entranced.” Who could such a player be in a place 
like this? “I must find that man,” murmured John 
Banister Tabb. When once he was afoot again, he 
did. Thus did he meet Sidney Lanier and form a 
friendship that was to endure through the too-brief 
lifetime of the great Georgia poet. 

The elements requisite for friendship were there. 
For as did Lanier the Georgian, so did Tabb the Vir- 
ginian love the play of word-music set to verse. And 
in the fashion that the Georgian was master of the 
flute, so was the Virginian a virtuoso at the piano. He 
should have been. He had been wont as a boy to spend 
from six to eight hours daily in practice at the keyboard. 

A peculiar boy .. . ! Truly, he was, but with reason. 
Born on March 22, 1845, at “The Forest,” the family 
estate in Amelia County, “Johnny” Tabb was the scion 
of a line ancient in the Old Dominion, one both well- 
connected and affluent. But his physical frailty ex- 
tended to his eyes, the weakness of which troubled 
him all his days. Never did he, or could he, participate 
in the rough and tumble that is boyhood’s ordinary lot. 
His outlet lay in music, in the wielding of a natural- 
born cartoonist’s facile pen, and in the display of a 
flashing wit that was the wonder of his elders. And it 
may be added that the love of independence imbued 
in him and given direction by the fact of wealth never 
deserted him. This was to be true even after the wealth 
itself had been largely lost in the Confederate cause. 
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Father Tabb once drew this 
sketch of himself. 


Whether independent in spirit or not, one must live; 
and when one’s material expectations have been blasted, 
one perforce lives by working. In young Tabb’s case 
that work consisted of teaching. A two-year stretch of 
his pedagogical career he spent on the faculty of Racine 
College in Wisconsin, where, it was supposed, he was 
also preparing himself for the Episcopal ministry. 

The supposition was dissolved when, having re- 
turned to Virginia, Tabb, on Sunday, September 8, 
1872, was received into the Roman Catholic Church. 
As he later expressed it, he had been a Catholic all his 
previous life but had simply not discovered the fact. 
Yet there was—as is invariably the case in a major con- 
version, unless one be a Saul on the road to Damascus 
—much more to the matter than the fact of discovery. 
There was soul-searching, pondering, questing after 
the guidance that those who had pursued a similar 
path might impart. Thus it was that he who loved his 
independence displayed, or, perhaps more accurately 
resolved, a paradox in his nature, by embracing that 
Christian faith which is most authoritarian. And in 
that faith he remained. Asked a friend: “Why don’t 
you come back, John, into the Episcopal Church, where 
you belong?” 

Replied John Banister Tabb: “I'll be damned if I do.” 

It happened that Tabb’s conversion to Roman Ca- 
tholicism was made under the aegis of the Right Rev- 
erend James Gibbons, Bishop of Richmond, a remark- 
able churchman who was to become Archbishop of Bal- 
timore and eventually the second American to possess 
a cardinal’s red hat. The friendship of initiate and 
mentor was warm and steadfast, but, if mutually re- 
spectful, it was never austere. Once, for example, when 
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A water color picturing the interior of the tent in which Tabb lived at Point Lookout, Maryland, while 
he was a prisoner of the Federals, is preserved in the Confederate Museum, Richmond. 


Tabb was on the faculty of St. Charles College (then 
near Ellicott City, Maryland) and Bishop Foley of 
Michigan was visiting the Cardinal, the Virginian was 
asked to invite the two prelates to the campus. He did 
so by sending His Eminence the following lines: 
Dear Cardinal Gibbons: 
With all your red ribbons, 
Pray lend us the light of your face; 
And bring with you Holy 
John Michigan Foley 
(Who hopes some day to be in your place). 

It was Bishop Gibbons who sent John Tabb to St. 
Charles to teach Greek and English. It was the Bishop 
who followed his career with interest when, in Sep- 
tember, 1881, he entered St. Mary’s Seminary in Bal- 
timore to study for the priesthood. In the midst of this 
academic regimen Tabb requested that, were he to die 
unexpectedly, there be placed on his headstone the 
inscription, “Here lies John B. Tabb, D. D.” 

“What does D. D. stand for?” he was asked. 

“Died of Dogma,” he replied. 

Tabb was ordained in 1884, and for the remainder 
of his life (some twenty-five years.) his home was main- 


ly at St. Charles College. Shy, reserved, and not given 
6 


to traveling, he nevertheless usually spent a few weeks 
each summer in Richmond, where his wit made him 
very welcome, and where his sermons in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral were “marked by brevity, straight thinking, 
and plain language.” Otherwise, he might occasionally 
be found at “The Forest,” the old home that he ceased 
never to love. 

No conventional priest was Father Tabb. He daily 
said Mass, read the Breviary, engaged in meditations, 
and heard confessions; but one of his biographers was 
uncertain as to whether he ever officiated at a wedding, 
performed a baptism, or administered extreme unction. 
His niece, on the other hand, tells it that on one 
occasion, when he was visiting a hospital, a surgeon 
informed him that a woman patient was anxious to 
see a priest before going to the operating room. Would 
Father Tabb oblige her? He certainly would, he re- 
plied, and thought it most appropriate “that the old 
lady be opened with prayer.” 

That a whole generation of students at St. Charles 
were to find Father Tabb somewhat eccentric and 
“characteristically unique” should elicit no wonder. 
They also found in him a remarkable teacher of Eng- 
lish grammar and literature. Daily assignments were 
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unbelievably short, but it was amazing how much the 
instructor could extract from the contents and how 
skillfully he led his charges into profiting from the 
extraction. “Aren’t you a student of Father Tabb’s?” 
asked a fellow priest of a pupil. “I thought so,” he 
remarked, upon receiving an affirmative reply, “for 
every student of his seems to have an instinctive gram- 
matical sense.” 

The good Father eventually wrote (and, in 1897, 
published) his own textbook, Bone Rules, or Skeleton 
of English Grammar, which has been termed the “most 
singular” work of its kind. It was dedicated “To my 
Pupils, Active and Passive, Perfect and Imperfect, Past, 
Present, and Future”; and its every page bubbled with 
instructive humor. Occasionally, that its users might 
have the pleasure of correcting the author's own Jan- 
guage, he called upon his “ungrammatical muse,” as 
when he wrote, 


Him and me being about the same height 

Is often mistook for each other at night. 

But the sun having rose on our features to shine, 
You can see that his eyes is some littler than mine. 


And again, 


“Lay still,” his mother often said, 
When Washington had went to bed. 
But little Georgie would reply, 


“I set up, but I cannot lie.” 


When Father Tabb pre- © 
sented to the Virginia 
State Library a copy of |* 
his Later Lyrics (1902), 
he wrote in the volume an 
inscription to express his 
devotion to his native — 

State. 
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John B. Tabb was born in 1845 at “The Forest” 
in Amelia County. 


But the priest who taught so often by recourse to 
poesy was also a poet of sufficient stature to win an 
audience in a world larger than that of St. Charles. 
His first volume of verse was published around 1882 
and bore neither date nor name of publisher. Other 
volumes were to follow. Yet for all the eventual honors 
paid him, fame was not swift in coming. In retrospect 
Father Tabb ascribed some of his difficulty in reaching 
the public to the reluctance of Northern magazine 
editors to assist a self-pronounced “unredeemed Rebel.” 
And in the 1880's he was ahead of the times in being 
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considered “obscure” by editors and critics who (though 
they professed some admiration for Robert Browning) 
preferred to avoid poetry that might contain messages 
elusive to their grasp. 

It was not until after 1894, as a matter of fact, that 
Father Tabb attained national (and international) rec- 
ognition. In December of that year the Boston firm of 
Copeland and Day, which had been casting about for 
a writer of the “new” poetry—albeit such verse was 
already well established in Great Britain—, hit upon 
him as being the most publishable. It issued a volume 
of his selections, and he was catapulted to a height in 
the world of letters. Thereafter editors of influential 
magazines were eager for his offerings. 

Hailed at home and abroad, the priest won a reputa- 
tion as being America’s “greatest epigrammist.” His 
lines were acclaimed “poetic cameos” and “gems of the 
sanctuary.” “It is quite likely that some of his poems 
‘in little,” declared a reviewer, “will be read when 
productions far longer, and now accounted great, are 
dust,—or at least are covered with it.” So much is to 
say, in brief, that, realizing that his talent lay not in 
the direction of lengthy poems, Father Tabb contented 
himself with being a “master of miniature,” of saying 


James Gibbons, Bishop of Richmond, was re- 
sponsible for the conversion of Tabb to the 
Roman Catholic faith. 


In this letter written in 1897 a confessed p> 

“Rebel of Rebels” commented that the recent 

burial of Ulysses S. Grant had taken place too 
late by years. 


tersely what others might take cantos to declare. In 
that sense he was found to be much like Emily Dickin- 
son, whose works, incidentally, he greatly admired. 
But among all the great poets to whom his admira- 
tion was given, Shakespeare stood first. Keats was sec- 
ond. A third level was reserved for Poe, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Coleridge, and Lanier. So exalted was Father 
Tabb’s reverence for Poe among American poets, in 
fact, that when Andrew Lang declared in a review in 
the Bookman (February, 1899) that the priest was by 
no means Poe's equal, the man of God considered 
himself flattered by the very contrast. This same Lang, 
he replied, was the critic who on a previous occasion 
had referred to him as “John Tab;” and he went on 
to ask, 
O why should Old Lang Sign 
A compliment to me 
CIf it, indeed, is mine), 
And filch my final b? 
To him, as to the Dane 
In his soliloquy, 
This question comes again— 
“2b or not 2 b?” 


It is perhaps well to note that the tall, spare, unhand- 
some priest (who used to boast that his Negro “mam- 
my” had judged him “the ugliest baby ever born in 
Virginia”) taught literature effectively and dramatical- 
ly. But poet that he was, he ever refused to teach the 
writing of poetry. His explanation was that, should 
he do so, he would “feel like a surgeon who would 
dissect himself.” 

At the same time, it were well to underscore the fact 
that he whose wit was so scintillating was indeed capa- 
ble of penning “gems of the sanctuary.” Of this genre 
his Orient Ode is an excellent example, evincing at 
once his feeling for rich imagery and his essential 
Catholicism: 


Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 

Day, a dedicated priest 

In all his robes pontifical exprest, 
Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 

From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 
Yon orbed sacrament confest 


Which sparkles benediction through the dawn; 
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And when the grave procession ceased, 

The earth with due illustrious rite 
Blessed—ere the frail fingers featly 

Of twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 

His sacerdotal stoles unvest— 

Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly 
Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 


Sadly, Father Tabb’s always-poor sight faded grad- 
ually away. By 1907 he was living in a world of physi- 
cal darkness. Forced to give up his classes, he nonethe- 
less stayed on at St. Charles. And he evinced his old- 
time independence, by insisting that he pay his own 
way and that no one lead him about or otherwise as- 
sist him. Still the brilliant pianist, he found increasing 
consolation in his favorite instrument, causing “listen- 
ing students first to pay breathless attention and then 
to steal noiselessly away, leaving the old musician with 
his melody and his memories.” Slowly death ap- 
proached. Paralysis set in, and he died in his sixty- 
fourth year at 11:00 P.M., on Friday, November 19, 
1909. 

The body was brought to Richmond for the final 


obsequies. Present to pay their respects there were, of 
course, names great in Catholic Virginia. But so were 
there names great in Protestant Virginia. And so, re- 
gardless of the religious preferences of those who bore 
them, were there names that had either been great in 
Confederate Virginia or were distinguished in memo- 
rializing the Lost Cause. The poet-priest was interred 
at his own request, in fact, in Hollywood Cemetery, 
where his body might rest forever among those of his 
comrades in the War for Southern Independence. 

Once Father Tabb had voiced the desire that he 
might abandon the earthly body while it slept. The 
desire had been granted. As to his confident expecta- 
tion of what would follow the abandonment, he had 
himself long since written: 


To die in sleep—to drift from dream to dream 
Along the banks of Slumber, beckoned on 
Perchance by forms familiar, till anon, 
Unconsciously, the ever-widening stream 
Beyond the breaker bore thee, and the beam 
Of everlasting morning woke upon 

Thy dazzled gaze, revealing one by one 

Thy visions grown immortal in its gleam! 7 7 7 


St. Peter’s Cathedral and the adjacent residence of the Bishop of Richmond, pictured here as they looked 

in 1876, were two buildings in his beloved Virginia that were especially dear to the heart of Father Tabb. 

They were usually included in the sites he revisited annually. Each of the two buildings still stands and 
serves his faith. 
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Beurs CLANGED SUDDENLY in the 
summer darkness. Richmonders, 
awakened from their slumbers during 
that night of August 8, 1823, knew 
immediately that the clamor signaled 
something ominous. Then the fright- 
ening news spread from one street to 
another—the “penitentiary house” was 
on fire! 

Soldiers on guard at the state ar- 
mory, members of the city’s fire and 
militia companies, and crowds of ex- 
cited citizens hastened to the scene 
of the conflagration. Held within the 
massive walls of the horseshoe-shaped 
prison near Gamble’s Hill were 244 
convicts. Some of them were desper- 
ate, violent men; many others were 
of a sort to be stirred to a dangerous 
frenzy in a plight so perilous as that 
of this crisis. For compelling reasons 
male citizens of the capital rallied, 
not only to fight the blaze but also 
to prevent the prisoners from escaping. 

When the rescuers arrived, the 
flames were already far advanced. 
Many inmates were trapped behind 
barred cell doors and windows. And 
no ladders were available. In this dire 
emergency Gilbert Hunt, the iron- 
muscled Negro blacksmith who had 
helped to save many people from death 
in the Richmond theater fire of 1811, 
proved again his courage and worth. 
While flames crackled overhead, a fire- 
man stood on Hunt’s massive shoul- 
ders and hacked breaches in the wall. 
Through these openings all of the 
prisoners on the first story leaped to 
safety—and recapture. Finally, ladders 
having been procured at last, Hunt 
and his companion hastened to save 
the convicts on the upper floors. 

Not a life was lost. But the peni- 
tentiary was almost a complete ruin. 
The fire, probably set by a disgruntled 
inmate, had been checked before it 
could destroy the whole building, and 
the walls of the structure still stood. 
Nonetheless, the damage was so ex- 
tensive that a thorough restoration of 
the interior was necessary. Sweeping as 
this catastrophe was, however, it was 
but the culminating event in a long 
Series of misfortunes. 
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This rare aquatint of Virginia’s prison, showing it as it looked about 
1825, is in the Valentine Museum, Richmond. 


The “Penitentiary House’ 


The administration of a Virginia institution 


established because of social necessity 


has reflected evolutions in the 


science of penology. 


A, WAS THE CASE with so many 


institutions founded in Virginia dur- 
ing his lifetime, no history of the 
penitentiary would be complete with- 
out mention of the contributions of 
Thomas Jefferson. That Albemarle 
County liberal was keenly interested 
in penal reform. He was given op- 
portunity to apply his ideas on that 
subject when he was called on to 
participate during 1776-1779 in a 
general revision of the new state’s laws. 


He believed that the death penalty 
was being inflicted in too many cases, 
and he recommended that it should 
be abolished for all crimes except 
treason and murder. Penalties for all 
other offenses would be less severe 
and directly “proportioned to the in- 
jury.” According to Jefferson’s plan, 
men convicted of theft and similar 
crimes would be confined for various 
periods in county jails or would be 
subjected to labor on roads and other 
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This “Ground Plan for the whole Building when compleated” is the first of the set of penitentiary draw- 
ings prepared by Benjamin Latrobe. These drawings, including those shown on the facing page, are in the 


public works. In cases of calculated 
cruelty like voluntary maiming, how- 
ever, the generally humane _philoso- 
pher was willing to apply the rule of 
“an eye for an eye.” 

But to certain of his contemporaries 
parts of Jefferson’s “Bill for Propor- 
tioning Crimes and Punishments” 
seemed too lenient. Formal considera- 
tion of his proposed revision was 
postponed by the General Assembly 
until 1785, seven years after he had 
drafted it; and then it was defeated, 
largely because of a “rage against 
Horse Stealers” prevailing at the time 
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Virginia State Library. 


in that distinguished body. As though 
this were not enough, the legislators 
also reénacted specifically parts of the 
“old bloody code” of colonial days, 
for at various times in the next decade 
they extended capital punishment to 
arsonists, bigamists, counterfeiters, 
forgers, and horse thieves. 

Still distressed by the persistence 
of the savage “justice” rooted in the 
past, Jefferson continued to seek more 
humane alternatives. While he was 
serving abroad as the American minis- 
ter to France, he observed the system 
of solitary confinement then being 


practiced in several European coun- 
tries. Noting that reform rather than 
vengeance was the object of this sys- 
tem, he urged that the idea should be 
adopted in Virginia and that a fitting 
prison should be built there in order 
to effectuate it. And, being Jefferson, 
he accompanied the recommendation 
with a set of detailed architectural 
plans for such a prison. 

Yet for more than a decade his 
scheme was pigeonholed by an un- 
interested legislature. Pennsylvania, 
meanwhile, pushed to the fore of pe- 
nal reform in 1790 by revising its 
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Made in the fall of 1865, this sketch shows that the old prison emerged 


from the Civil War almost unscathed. 


criminal code and by designating the 
Walnut Street jail in Philadelphia as 
a state prison. New York followed suit 
in 1796 and established a state-ad- 
ministered prison at Newgate. Not 
until that same year did the Virginia 
General Assembly get around to the 
business of overhauling the code of 
the commonwealth. Then a fury of 
reform suddenly seized the lawmakers. 
Capital punishment was restricted 
even more drastically than Jefferson 
had urged and was made applicable 
only to first-degree murder. All other 
crimes previously subject to the ex- 
treme penalty were made punishable 
by confinement at hard labor, while 
those convicted of offenses involving 
property or material damage were re- 
quired to make restitution to the party 
or parties injured. 

At the same time legal provision 
was made for the construction of “a 
gaol and penitentiary house” for the 
incarceration of felons. Control of the 
institution was vested in a board of 
twelve “inspectors”; they were to be 
appointed, not by any state authority, 
but by the “court of the city of Rich- 
mond,” a body consisting of the mem- 
bers of the common council of that 
municipality sitting in their judicial 
capacity. 

The “penitentiary house” was beset 
by difficulties even when it was still 
a blueprint. Governor James Wood, 
Jr., experienced much trouble in his 
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search for a suitable site “in or near 
the city of Richmond.” Law-abiding 
residents of that community endorsed, 
of course, the idea that criminals 
should be confined and punished; but 
few respectable folk seemed to wish 
the place of incarceration to be lo- 
cated in their own midst. Finally a 
tract of land lying just southwest of 
the corporate limits of the capital was 
acquired from Thomas Rutherfoord, 
and Virginia’s first state prison was 
built on the same general site on Bel- 
videre Street that is now occupied by 
its enlarged and modernized successor. 

The spot chosen was a “steep grav- 
elly knoll” which overlooked the 
James River and was inhabited by 
snakes and grazing cows. The ver- 
satile Benjamin Henry Latrobe was 
chosen to draw the plans for the 
“house”—it was decided not to adopt 
Mr. Jefferson’s design—, and Major 
Thomas Callis was appointed superin- 
tendent of construction. Work was be- 
gun in July, 1797. The cornerstone 
was laid on August 12. 

It had been hoped that the prison 
would be ready for the reception of 
convicts by the end of 1798; but con- 
struction lagged far behind schedule. 
Disputes between Latrobe and Callis 
undoubtedly contributed to the delay, 
and certainly the preoccupation of 
the former with several other projects 
did nothing to accelerate progress. 
Latrobe was at the time designing a 


system of water works for Philadelphia 
and was also planning a home for the 
Bank of Pennsylvania to be located in 
the same city. Taking note of these 
manifold activities, William Cobbett, 
the venomous journalist, predicted that 
the architect would “very likely be the 
first tenant” of the penitentiary he was 
designing for Virginia. 

Cobbett’s statement meant little 
more than that he differed from La- 
trobe in politics. His prophecy was 
not fulfilled. However, Latrobe’s con- 
nection with the Richmond building 
ended in 1799. He and Callis were 
each replaced by Major John Clarke, 
who was then engaged also in the 
construction of the state armory at 
Richmond. Although called upon to 
act in a multiple capacity, Clarke 
finished the penitentiary. While it 
was not completed in detail until 
1804, it was ready for use by the 
spring of 1800. 

Three stories high and constructed 
solidly of brick and stone, the edifice 
stood in the shape of a_ horseshoe. 
The male prisoners were housed in 
the massive, semicircular cell house 
on the north. The west wing pro- 
vided the kitchen, the infirmary, and 
other utility rooms. The east wing was 
set aside for female convicts. The only 
entrance was through a gate in a wall 
that faced south and closed what other- 
wise would have been the open heel 
of the shoe. 

Only twenty-one prisoners were 
brought to the penitentiary during the 
first year of operation. Thereafter the 
population increased rapidly. By 1802 
there were forty-four inmates; by 
1804, eighty-eight; and by 1806, 118. 
Though committed for different crimes 
and forced to serve terms of varying 
lengths, these convicts were subjected 
to a uniform and rigorous treatment. 

Every inmate was required by law 
to spend part of his term in solitary 
confinement. Locked in an isolation 
cell, he saw no one but his guard and 
did absolutely nothing. The length 
of time he was thus incarcerated was 
set by the court which imposed his 
sentence. This spell of enforced idle- 
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ness, it was believed hopefully, would 
give the prisoner an opportunity to 
meditate upon his sins, to repent of 
his crimes, and to resolve to lead a 
better life in the future. 

No prisoner could be confined in 
one of the isolation cells for more 
than half or for less than a twelfth of 
his allotted time at the penitentiary. 
Although it was intended that these 
windowless rooms would produce ben- 
eficial results, they were located on 
the ground floor, were damp in wet 
weather, and were at all times almost 
totally dark. Some inmates died in 
them. Others simply went mad. 

Provided that he emerged from his 
experience alive and sane, the aver- 
age convict spent the rest of his sen- 
tence at hard labor in one of the prison 
workshops. Some made belts, holsters, 
or cartridge boxes for the militia. Oth- 
ers produced nails, shoes, and assorted 
articles for sale to the public. Such 
activity was supposed to “encourage 
industry as an evidence of reforma- 
tion”; but it was also hoped that the 
prison would be enabled thereby to 
support itself. 

These routines were enforced by 
the “keeper,” an executive appointee. 
The first to hold this position was 
Martin Mims, a man whose pre- 
vious penological experience consisted 
of having supervised the bricklayers 
who had been employed in the con- 
struction of the prison. He was soon 
at odds with the board of inspectors. 

Mims, so that body charged in 
1802, was careless in his handling of 
the institutional funds and was negli- 
gent in his enforcement of the rule 
that all prisoners not in solitary con- 
finement should be “kept steadily at 
labor.” In 1803 the inspectors recom- 
mended to Governor John Page that 
they—not he—should appoint the 
keeper. Their suggestion was ignored. 

Meanwhile, Mims was finding that, 
all theories to the contrary, there were 
inmates whom discipline did not af- 
fect “nor shame reclaim.” His ability 
to control them was also restricted 
considerably by the statutory require- 
ment that the mayor of Richmond and 
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two inspectors had to be present 
whenever corporal punishment was 
administered. 

There were, moreover, too few 
guards; and those Mims had were lax 
and inefficient. Indeed, their negli- 
gence led to several spectacular es- 
capes during the first years of the peni- 
tentiary’s operation. In April, 1803, for 
example, three prisoners used pilfered 
tools to break open the doors of their 
cells. They then hurried into the 
inner courtyard, and there they con- 
structed a ladder from their bedboards. 
Having carried out these operations 
unobserved, they climbed to the roof, 
lowered themselves by means of im- 
provised ropes, dropped to the ground, 
and vanished. 

Three years later eight “ingenious 
and dangerous desperadoes” concealed 
themselves in a cell on the ground 
floor and tunneled their way to free- 
dom before they were missed. Gov- 
ernor William H. Cabell appointed 
a committee of investigation. Its re- 
port was not complimentary to Mims. 

Further cause for dissatisfaction 
arose from the fact that the labor of 
the convicts was not yielding “a profit 
equal to the expenses of the institu- 
tion.” Investigation showed that this 
deficiency was due to the inadequate 
supervision provided by the board of 


inspectors, to malingering by the in- 
mates, and to the failure of Mims to 
maintain adequate supplies of raw 
materials for the workshops. Possibly 
as a result of these findings, the Gen- 
eral Assembly abolished the board of 
inspectors in 1807 and vested full 
control of the penitentiary in the 
state’s executive. 

By the autumn of 1806 Mims had 
had enough. He had become con- 
vinced that most of his charges were 
“fnsensible to favour and admonition,” 
and he was finding the penitentiary 
a “truly disagreeable and dangerous” 
place. In February, 1807, he resigned. 

His successor was Abraham Douglas 
of Philadelphia. Although the new 
keeper did not ignore other matters, 
he interested himself more than had 
Mims in the spiritual welfare of the 
inmates. No chaplain was regularly 
assigned to the institution, but clergy- 
men of different denominations came 
occasionally to hold services and to 
give counsel. Divine worship was held 
in the open courtyard until 1810, 
when Douglas obtained permission to 
use a room in the west wing as a 
chapel. 

One Richmond minister who 
showed a particularly deep concern 
in these matters was the Reverend 
John Holt Rice, pastor of the First 


The striped jackets and trousers worn by post-bellum inmates led 
some Richmonders to speak of convicts as “zebras.” 
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Although vastly enlarged and modernized, the Virginia State Penitentiary, viewed here from the north, 
still includes the site of the original prison and overlooks the James. 


Presbyterian Church. In 1812 he 
wrote to Governor James Barbour con- 
cerning the need “to recall those lost 
sheep into the folds of the Great Shep- 
herd, to make even the gloomy walls 
of the Penitentiary to resound with 
the voice of joy and gladness.” But 
in spite of his eloquent appeal, no 
regularly-scheduled Sunday services 
were held at the prison until 1835, 
and no full-time chaplain was on du- 
ty there until long after the Civil War. 

Two important administrative 
changes were directed by the legisla- 
ture in 1817. Control of the peniten- 
tiary was assigned to a new board of 
five “directors,” who were to be ap- 
pointed by the executive. But the right 
to choose the “superintendent,” as the 
keeper was to be known, was assumed 
by the General Assembly itself. 

As might have been expected, since 
the superintendent and the directors 
derived power from different sources, 
considerable friction arose between 
them. Nor was the situation amelio- 
rated by the continued failure of the 
penitentiary to support itself. Between 
1816 and 1820 the institution aver- 
aged an annual deficit of $29,000. A 
legislative committee, appointed in 
1819 to look into the matter, reported 
somewhat sadly that prisons, “when 
conducted upon the mild and merciful 
principles that led to their establish- 
ment,” seldom earned their own keep. 

Disastrous as was the fire which 
swept through the building during 
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the night of August 8, 1823, it did 
give an opportunity for a thoroughly 
new beginning. Nonetheless, few 
changes were made in the course of 
the necessary restoration. The recon- 
struction was a quite faithful facsimile 
of its predecessor. However, some ad- 
ditions were made after 1823. Sepa- 
rate workshops were built north of the 
horseshoe-shaped cell house; and the 
entire compound, comprising an area 
300 feet square, was surrounded by a 
wall twenty feet high. 

For some years after the fire the 
system of solitary configement was 
continued, but its rigors were relaxed 
gradually. Superintendent Charles S. 
Morgan, who took the office in 1831, 
protested against “inflicting on the or- 
derly and obedient a sentence which 
should be reserved for the most re- 
fractory.” And he disliked these sent- 
ences for another reason. He realized 
that such enforced idleness decreased 
“the profits of the establishment by 
interrupting its manufactures.” The 
General Assembly, keenly conscious 
of the annual deficits and perhaps 
swayed also by humanitarian impulses, 
heard Morgan’s pleas sympathetically. 
In 1838 it abolished the mandatory 
form of solitary confinement. 

The inmates’ labor contributed an 
increasing part of the cost of their 
maintenance. An 1833 proposal that 
they should make clothing for sale 
directly to the public “excited great 
opposition on the part of those en- 


gaged in that trade in Richmond” and 
was therefore abandoned. But a varia- 
tion of the idea proved to be accept- 
able. Businessmen furnished to the 
convicts the necessary raw materials 
and equipment for the fabrication of 
certain articles and then received the 
finished goods for sale. The prison 
realized its greatest usefulness to the 
commonwealth, however, in the arti- 
cles produced for itself and for other 
public agencies. Thus the uniforms 
worn by the convicts themselves and 
by the inmates of the “lunatic hos- 
pitals” at Staunton and Williamsburg 
were made in the tailor shop at the 
penitentiary. By the late 1840’s, 
thanks largely to this type of produc- 
tion, the institution was able to report 
an average annual profit of approxi- 
mately $10,000. 

Nonetheless, deficit or profit, the 
state prison enjoyed no popularity with 
Richmonders. Beyond doubt, its loca- 
tion delayed the residential develop- 
ment of the nearby river bank. By 
1838 only one house had been erected 
in the Oregon Hill section that lay 
immediately to the west of the peniten- 
tiary. People seemed to be repelled 
“at the thought of building or living 
near the walls of a prison house.” 
Proximity to its “horrors and tortures,” 
it was argued, might “make callous the 
better feelings of human nature” in 
both parents and children. 

Such sentiments, coupled with 
mounting opposition to the competi- 
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tion of convict labor, led to increasing- 
ly vociferous demands for the removal 
of the “pen” from the capital. The 
dilapidated condition of the buildings 
in the decade following the Civil War 
helped to strengthen the demand. In 
1872 a legislative commission was ap- 
pointed to select a new site. 

Among the possible locations con- 
sidered was that of Bellona Arsenal in 
Chesterfield County, an installation 
erected in 1817 by the federal govern- 
ment for the storage of cannon and 
other military equipment but no long- 
er used for that or any other purpose. 
Incidentally, the property was then 
owned by a grandson of the Major 
John Clarke who had helped to build 
the original penitentiary. 

Despite the insistence that the pris- 
on was impeding the development of 
western Richmond; despite charges 
that it was “a mere mockery as a place 
of punishment”; despite protests that 
it was a “loathsome dwelling place of 
the vile and vicious”; despite all this 
—nothing was done. The penitentiary 
stayed where it was. 

Gradually, yet steadily, improve- 


ments in the institution were effected. 
In 1888 new workshops were built. 
Shortly after the turn of the twentieth 
century a program for much more 
new construction was launched. By 
1928 the last of the ante-bellum build- 
ings had been torn down and replaced 
by structures more modern in design 
and functional in nature. A completely 
fireproof cell block for 500 inmates 
was finished as recently as 1943. 

Meanwhile, other changes were also 
made. The contract system, under 
which most of the output of the shops 
was turned over to private firms for 
sale, was abandoned. Every article now 
produced in the prison shops is des- 
tined for some unit of state or local 
government in Virginia. While the 
prisoners learn trades by which they 
can support themselves when their 
terms have ended, they manufacture 
such things as automobile license 
plates, office furniture, uniforms, and 
official letterheads. 

Production and rehabilitation thus 
go hand in hand. It is generally agreed, 
moreover, that Virginia’s penitentiary, 
state farms, road camps, and parole 


system are operated under humane 
but realistic principles. The science of 
penology has taken gigantic strides in 
the Old Dominion, as it has elsewhere, 
since the gates of Benjamin Latrobe’s 
horseshoe-shaped prison clanged shut 
behind its first convicts. Yet even that 
grim house of correction, despite the 
severity of the solitary confinement 
imposed by its founders, represented 
a liberal, encouraging advance over 
the “old bloody code” of colonial days. 

For, if nothing else, the Virginians 
who established the “gaol and peniten- 
tiary house” in 1796 accepted the 
principle that reformation, rather than 
vengeance, should be society’s goal in 
the punishment of crime. For that 
reason they reserved the death penalty 
for first-degree murderers only. The 
successors of those who created Vir- 
ginia’s penal system have at some 
times experienced setbacks and at 
others have made discouragingly slow 
progress, but they have shared the 
founders’ conviction that many crimi- 
nals can be rehabilitated and have 
continued to act on that enlightened 
principle. + + + 


This cell block was the last of the original penitentiary buildings to remain in use. It was demolished in 


1928 to make way for a more up-to-date structure. 
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Reconnaissance through Fairfax 


On June 1, 1861, there fell John Quincy Marr, the first 


Confederate soldier to be killed in action. 


In 1861, when Federal cavalrymen made a night raid through Fairfax 
Courthouse, the courthouse itself was a brick structure of peaceful 

appearance indeed. 
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Aa Quincy Marr was a tall man 
and strong, with black hair, dark eyes, 
and a “perfectly smooth face,” this in 
an age when increasing hosts of male 
adults were rejoicing in whiskered 
adornment. Affable, witty, effective in 
oratory, and self-educated in the law, 
he was popular in his native town of 
Warrenton and its vicinity. In fact, 
when delegates were elected to go to 
Richmond in February, 1861, to at- 
tend what, however pacific its start, 
ended as a secession convention, the 
citizens of Fauquier sent him there 
with the most thumping majority ever 
to that date accorded a candidate in 
the county. 

Marr did not personally sign the 
Virginia Ordinance of Secession. This 
is not to say that he resisted the trend 
toward disunion. On the contrary, he 
was convinced that the commonwealth 
must adhere to the evolving Confed- 
eracy and prepare swiftly to resist in- 
vasion of her own soil. He was a public 
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speaker, yes; but the blood of warrior 
ancestors coursed strongly through his 
veins. He was a lawyer, true; but he 
also had ranked second in the graduat- 
ing class of 46 at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. 

While counsels of hesitancy still 
guided the convention, he quit that 
body and returned home to raise a 
company of infantry. These were the 
“Warrenton Rifles,” an extremely 
youthful group who were eventually 
to emerge as Company K of the 17th 
Virginia Regiment of Infantry. 

On April 15, 1861, President Lin- 
coln called for 75,000 volunteers to 
suppress “combinations” he described 
in certain Southern states. His proc- 
lamation silenced cautious Virginians 
and converted the wavering to de- 
fiance. Two days later the common- 
wealth was withdrawn from the 
Union, subject to ratification by her 
voters. The “Rifles,” meanwhile, had 
been made ready, or at least as ready 
as green troops could be, to uphold 
the secession. On the sixteenth, even 
before the question was put to the 
convention, Marr marched them to 
Dumfries beneath the flag that he had 
accepted in a “graceful” speech fol- 
lowing its presentation by the ladies 
of Warrenton. 

From Dumfries the “Rifles” were 
directed back to Fauquier Springs, 
then on to Bristow Station and to 
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John Quincy Marr (above) left the secession convention to don 
epaulets, a sword, and the cap of the “Warrenton Rifles.” 
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Centreville. And finally, late in May 
—with the captain just past his thirty- 
sixth birthday and informed that he 
would soon be commissioned a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Virginia line 
—they bivouacked in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church building at Fairfax. 

Fairfax was in those latter days of 
May more than the seat of the his- 
toric county from which it derives its 
name. Lying at the western apex of 
a triangle that placed it an equidis- 
tant fourteen miles from Washington, 
D. C., and from Yankee-occupied 
Alexandria, it was an advanced posi- 
tion, a site of potential danger, and 
hence a post of honor. 

The village was under the imme- 
diate command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Richard S. Ewell, a veteran recently 
resigned from the United States Army, 
and one whose profanity was so fluent 
that an auditor declared it could be 
parsed. Absent scouting when the 
“Rifles” arrived, Ewell had also under 
his control two mounted companies, 
one each from Rappahannock and 
Prince William counties; but the es- 
sentially innocuous nature of these 
cavaliers he disclosed when reporting 
that they possessed “very few fire-arms 
and no ammunition.” This was a de- 
ficiency perhaps qualifying the judg- 
ment of General M. L. Bonham, who 
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Former Governor William 
Smith joined his neighbors 
of the “Warrenton Rifles” 
in defending Fairfax 
courthouse. 


Lieutenant Colonel Rich- 
ard S. Ewell took command 
of the Confederate de- 
fenders of Fairfax Court- 
house but could not pre- 
vent a stray bullet from 


wounding Marr mortally. 


reviewed the troops on Friday, May 
31, and pronounced Marr’s men the 
“best drilled.” Surely, the cavalry must 
have been at some disadvantage when 
performing, say, the manual of arms, 
without arms. 

Be that as it may, further honor 
awaited the “Rifles.” Around 5:00 
P.M. of the same day there arrived 
in their midst former Governor Wil- 
liam (“Extra Billy”) Smith, who was 
destined to become a Confederate gen- 
eral officer, to develop a fierce sus- 
picion of “West P’int” regulars, to 
drill his own troops with an instruc- 
tion book in one hand, and to fight 
at Second Manassas under an um- 
brella, because—well, it was raining. 
The old man (sixty-three years was 
held to be “old” in that medically- 
unenlightened era) was the young- 
sters’ Warrenton neighbor and good 
friend. Following an exchange of “the 
usual civilities,” he departed to spend 
the night at the nearby house of Mr. 
Joshua Gunnell. 

At about the time Governor Smith 
was taking leave, Lieutenant Charles 
H. Tompkins, Company B, 2nd U. S. 
Cavalry, was riding out of “Camp 
Union,” near Washington, with eighty 
men “for the purpose of reconnoiter- 
ing the country in the vicinity of 
Fairfax Court-House.” He was acting 


pursuant to oral orders of Colonel 
David Hunter, remembered in the 
Valley to this day as the daredevil 
who hesitated no more at fighting it 
out with aged men and with women 
than he did with children. 

Now reconnaissances may be made 
by stealth or in force, and they may 
range in purpose from establishing the 
fact of enemy presence in a certain 
locale to developing as precisely as 
possible enemy strength and disposi- 
tions. All this must have been known 
in theory to Lieutenant Tompkins; 
but in application he pursued tactics 
peculiarly his own. Their nature be- 
came evident a bit after 3:00 A.M. 
on Saturday, June 1. 

No attempt was made to seize pick- 
ets and videttes before they could 
give warning. Rather, they were wild- 
ly ridden upon and shot at. A guard 
rushed into the church housing the 
“Rifles” and shouted, “The enemy’s 
cavalry are approaching!” Marr was 
quickly afoot. He hurried into the 
“rank and tall” clover fields adjoining 
the structure and called for his men 
to form there. 

Roused by the crackling of small 
arms, the thunder of hoofs, the yelling 
of men up the Falls Church road, 
Governor Smith also sprang up and 
started dressing. Mr. Gunnell cata- 
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pulted into Smith’s bedroom and an- 
nounced that though his guest might 
do as he pleased, he personally was 
“off for the woods.” By then Lieu- 
tenant Tompkins and his horsemen 
were galloping along the Alexandria 
pike, which passed through the cen- 
ter of town, firing indiscriminately at 
buildings, persons, lights, and shad- 
ows. Easily they overtook and captured 
four of the Prince William cavalry, 
then went whooping westward. 

What “Extra Billy” pleased to do 
was to snatch up his Maynard rifle 
and to join his young townsmen. He 
found forty-odd of them leaning 
against the inside of the fence that 
enclosed the clover fields. “Boys,” he 
asked, “where is your captain?” 

“We don’t know, sir,” several re- 
plied. In the confusion Marr had 
disappeared, as though swallowed up 
by the darkness, and half of his be- 
wildered command had melted away. 

“Boys,” the former governor said, 
“you know me. Follow me.” They did 
so with alacrity. He had them fall into 
a column of twos and started them up 
the road toward the courthouse. But 
they had not progressed far before 
there arose an “altercation” at the head 
of the column. 

“What, sir,” a voice was fiercely 
demanding, “do you dispute my au- 
thority?” It was that of Lieutenant 
Colonel Ewell who, without hat or 
uniform, was “bare-headed, bald, and 
bleeding.” He had been struck in the 
shoulder by a chance shot. 

“I do, sir,” a young soldier an- 
swered, “until I know you have the 
right to exercise it.” 

“Extra Billy” intervened, introduc- 
ing the older disputant: “Men, this is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ewell, your com- 
manding officer, a gallant soldier in 
whom you may place every confi- 
dence.” 

His leadership established, Ewell 
moved the half-company up to the 
pike. Captain Marr still not having 
reappeared, he said to Governor Smith 
“You seem to have a turn for this sort 
of thing. Take charge of the men 
until I rejoin you.” And off he went 
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to the hotel, to search for a courier 
and to pen an order that would bring 
up armed cavalry reinforcements from 
Fairfax Station three miles away. 

To “Extra Billy” it seemed clear 
that the enemy would have to return 
by the same route they had gone. He 
accordingly led the remnant of the 
“Rifles” west to Cooper’s carriage shop, 
and placed them behind strong post 
and rail fences bordering each side 
of the pike at that point. 

By this late hour—it was around 
3:30 A.M.—it had also dawned on 
Lieutenant Tompkins, 2d U. S. Cav- 
alry, that he would have to return via 
Fairfax. He attempted to do so. But 
when the head of his troop was op- 
posite Zion Episcopal Church, forty 
yards from the carriage shop, it ran 
into resistance uncomfortably stiff. The 
frolic was over. The Yanks withdrew, 
reformed, and went in again. Rifles 
spat and lead whistled through the 
morning air, till finally Tompkins and 
his invaders “ran off ingloriously”— 
these are words of Ewell’s report— 
“pulling down fences, and making 
their escape through the fields” while 
leaving the ground strewn with “car- 
bines, pistols, sabers, &c.” 

To his own superiors Lieutenant 
Tompkins put the matter differently: 
he had ascertained the presence of the 
enemy in force at Fairfax—must have 


been a thousand of them, no less—, 
and when he had “perceived” that he 
was so “largely outnumbered,” he cut 
his way out “in good order.” More- 
over, whereas his own casualties were 
light, he certainly killed or badly 
wounded at least twenty-five “rebels.” 

As a matter of sober fact, only 
Ewell and one private were wounded. 
And only one Confederate was killed. 
His body servant found him later in 
the morning where he had fallen, face 
downward in the clover fields, his 
sword gripped in his right hand. It was 
Captain J..Q. Marr. By one of those 
freak accidents with which all wars are 
replete, he had been dropped by a 
“random, spent bullet,” probably fired 
when the bluecoated riders were pass- 
ing the courthouse 300 yards away. 
The wound was directly over the heart. 
There was “a perfect circular suffusion 
of blood under the skin, something 
larger than a silver dollar, but the 
skin was unbroken, and not a drop 
of blood was shed.” It was the shock 
of impact that, “suspending the ma- 
chinery of the heart, had necessarily 
produced instant death.” 

In this fashion John Quincy Marr 
of Warrenton, Virginia, on June 1, 
1861, technically spilled no blood for 
his cause, yet was the first Confederate 
soldier to be killed in action with the 


enemy. 7 7 7 
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Lewis Miller, long a 
resident of Christians- 
burg and a self-taught 
artist, paid a visit to 
Chapman’s Springs in 
1853. To the left is his 
view of ‘“‘Bullard’s 
Rock” and of the simi- 
lar formations on the 
opposite side of the 
New River. 


Miller was delighted by the “fine prospects” he saw at Chapman’s Springs. That 

resort, which stood just upstream from “‘Bullard’s Rock,” consisted of a group of 

simple, unpretentious buildings. In the foreground of his sketch, across the river 
from the spa, he portrayed “‘Czsar’s Arch.” 
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charming Summer Resort, so favorably known, and situ= 
ated on the tanks of few rviver, near the highest point of the 
Eggleston’s Springs, to give Mloghany Mountains, will be chen for the reception of visitors 
this spa the last name un- on the 25th of June, 1876. 
der which it did business, comfortable four-horse Goach will leave chew River Depot, 
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they quoted for room and board. The broadside is in the possession of 
the Virginia Historical Society. 
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% 3 THE EAST BANK of the New River it was located, 
near one of the bends of that deep and powerful stream. 
Both below the site and opposite it were towering lime- 
stone cliffs, many of them carved into fantastic and 
grotesque shapes. But the appeal of the spa was not 
limited to those who admired the magnificient scenery 
in its vicinity. The sportsman might hunt in the rugged 
hills nearby or fish in the river. The seeker after health 
might drink from the white sulphur springs that were 
responsible for the existence of a resort at such a se- 
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cluded spot. The waters, so it was believed in an eras 


that knew not miracle drugs, were wonderfully effec 
tive in the treatment of rheumatism and gout, of a va- 
riety of digestive disorders, and of many other ills to 
which the flesh was subject. 

Most visitors came from communities in the south- 
western part of Virginia. Yet in its heyday the place 
also drew guests from other parts of the Old Dominion, 


from South Carolina, and even from far-off New Or- . 


leans; for it was given considerable publicity, and its 
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virtues were proclaimed in numerous guidebooks, gaz: 
etteers, and travel albums, some of which had a wide 
circulation. 

The site upon which the resort stood was rich in 
historical associations. It was there that Adam Harmon, 
one of the first white settlers in the New River coun- 
try, built his cabin in 1749. It was there that Mary 
Draper Ingles sought sanctuary after her long and ex- 
hausting flight from Indian captivity. 

Young Mary had been living at Draper’s Meadows, 
a settlement on the site of modern Blacksburg, when a 
Shawnee war party attacked the place in July, 1755. 
The raiders seized and carried her across the mountains 
into what is now Kentucky. Eventually she escaped. She 
made her way on foot to the valley of the New, and 
one cold day late in the fall of 1755 she came to a great 
cliff that rose out of the water for more that 250 feet. 
The river was too deep for wading, and there was no 
ledge or shelf along the face of the rock by which she 
could clamber to the other side. Therefore she climbed 
up and around the massive wall of stone and then de- 
scended into Harmon’s corn patch, a short distance from 
his cabin. He discovered the exhausted, famished girl 
there and took her home. He revived her, so later tradi- 
tion had it, with copious draughts of beef tea. Apparent- 
ly he did not offer her a drink of sulphur water, for he 
seems to have attached no medicinal value to the 
springs on his property. 

However, their qualities did not go unnoticed. To 
early settlers along the New, their waters smelled and 
tasted like gunpowder, and they were named accord- 
ingly. For many years the place was called “Gunpowder 


Springs,” but that rude label was abandoned when a 
resort was established near them early in the 1830's. 
The spa began operations, in fact, under the rather 
elegant designation of “Hygeian Springs.” 

Having in this fashion paid tribute to the Greek 
goddess of health, the managers resorted to Roman 
history to find names for the more spectacular features 
of the surrounding landscape. In consequence, one tall 
cliff on the opposite side of the New became “Pompey’s 
Pillar,” and the bridge-shaped formation beside it was 
dubbed “Caesar’s Arch.” 

The Hygeian Springs did not live up to this glamor- 
ous nomenclature, for the accommodations there seem 
to have been quite primitive. The place could boast 
of few advantages that. nature had not conferred, al- 
though these were both considerable and impressive. 
Optimistically the proprietors expressed their conf- 
dence that the resort would prosper and that it would 
be “a source of increasing wealth” to Giles County. 

Their hopes were not fulfilled immediately, and the 
New River spa seems to have led a precarious existence 
during the next two decades. By 1853 it was under the 
management of a Doctor Chapman and was known by 
his name. But five years later it was being called the 
“New River White Sulphur Springs.” 

In keeping with this shift to less classical terminol- 
ogy, the anvil-like cliff just below the resort became 
known as “Bullard’s Rock,” which title commemorated 
the accomplishment of an ante-bellum athlete who had 
climbed to its top prior to 1853. Mary Ingles’s more pur- 
poseful feat had been forgotten, and Bullard (whose 
given name is unrecorded) was credited with being 
“the only one” who ever reached the crest from below. 

Climbing cliffs did not, however, replace angling as 
the most popular sport at the springs. The blue catfish 
in that part of the New River were noted for their 
“fine flavor and astonishing size,” with some of them 
weighing as much as seventy pounds. A number of 
sportsmen employed harpoons instead of hooks and 
lines, and they sought their prey by night. They carried 
pots of fire in the prows of their boats and depended 
on the glare thus cast upon the water to lure fish to 
the surface. 

By making the resort more accessible, the comple- 
tion of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad in 1856 


“Czsar’s Arch,” shown here in a sketch by Wil- 

liam L. Sheppard of Richmond, was one of the 

most impressive rock formations in the vicinity 
of Eggleston’s Springs. 
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Cliffs and pinnacles of remarkable shapes, carved 

out by the action of running water on limestone, 

can be seen for many miles along both sides of 
the New River. 


enabled increasing numbers to enjoy this exciting activ- 
ity. The V. & T. line, which ran from Lynchburg to 
Bristol, did not provide direct service to the springs, 
but it did pass through Newbern in Pulaski County. 
Travelers who left the railway cars at that village could 
go the rest of the twenty-six miles to their destination 
in stagecoaches. The managers perhaps anticipated a 
large patronage, for extensive improvements were made 
about that time. But before the full effects of these 
developments could be realized, war broke out in 1861, 
and holiday trips to the springs were suspended for the 
duration. 

The establishment emerged from the conflict rela- 
tively unscathed but soon underwent yet another 
change in ownership. By 1869 it had become “Eggles- 
ton’s Springs,” by which name it was generally known 
for the rest of its existence as a resort. There were 
seventy guests there that summer, no mean attendance 
for a pleasure retreat so soon after Appomattox. 

One of the visitors that same year was Edward A. 
Pollard of Richmond, the former Confederate jour- 
nalist. He found the springs an idyllic place, where 
fugitives from the rigors of Reconstruction could “sup 
on broiled pheasants, drink the most famous of whiskey 
toddies, and go to sleep on the banks of the New 
River.” Much of his time Pollard spent admiring the 
great cliffs along the stream. To him such formations 
as “Pompey’s Pillar,” “Caesar’s Arch,” and “Vulcan's 
Forge” (as “Bullard’s Rock” was then being called) 
seemed comparable to the ruined castles of ancient 
giants. He was so deeply impressed by the spa and its 
surroundings, in fact, that he pronounced the place 
“the most delicious and comfortable of resorts in the 
mountain regions of Virginia.” 

The majority of guests continued to arrive by stage- 
coach, often shaken and battered by the jolting ride 
over the rough mountain roads. But others discovered 
that the “Rhine of Virginia,” as Pollard labeled the 
New River, provided a far easier means of approach. 
Such travelers left their trains at the little station where 
the tracks of the V. & T. crossed that waterway. From 
there, just opposite modern Radford, they embarked 
in one of the stout bateaux that then plied the stream. 
Those craft, manned by skilled Negro crews, made the 
twenty-five-mile trip downriver in less than seven hours. 
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Passengers who used this “delightful and romantic con- 
veyance” arrived at Eggleston’s Springs comparatively 
rested and refreshed. 

The water route became obsolete almost overnight 
when the Norfolk and Western Railroad, successor to 
the V. & T., completed in 1883 a branch line from 
Radford to the West Virginia border. Built in order 
to tap the coal fields of Flat Top Mountain, the line 
hugged the western bank of the New River for the 
greater part of its length and passed directly opposite 
the springs. Patrons of the Giles County resort there- 
after were able to go almost all of the way by rail, 
descend at the small station of Staytide (later Eggle- 
ston’s), and cross the river to their destination by ferry. 
This development undoubtedly proved beneficial, and 
Eggleston’s Springs continued its operations well into 
the present century. 

Yet as the railroad could aid, so could it ruin; and 
such was to be the case. In 1909 another line, the Vir- 
ginian, came to the valley of the New. Devoted large- 
ly to the hauling of coal from the mines of West Vir- 
ginia to the docks of Norfolk, its tracks passed within 
a few yards of the springs. A railroad tunnel was bored 
through Anvil Cliff (formerly “Vulcan’s Anvil”), and 
the “modest and unpretentious resort” quickly lost the 
quiet, peaceful character that had been one of its great- 
est charms. The result was predictable. As a resort, 
Eggleston’s Springs faded into the limbo reserved for 
failing enterprises and finally vanished altogether. 7 7 4 
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The Witchcraft Delusion Rejected 


The supernatural powers attributed to 
enigmatic Grace Sherwood brought 
her litigation and humiliation, 
but in an era that burned 
convicted “witches” at 


the stake she died a 


natural death. 


a TALES are still circulating in Princess Anne 
County about her. One is told there that she sailed to 
England in an eggshell, this in a single day, and re- 
turned the same night. From the mother country, the 
story goes, she brought a sprig of rosemary which, 
though it had never grown in the county before, has 
flourished there without cultivation ever since. 

Or one may hear that once, when she was refused 
passage in a boat that was to go to North Carolina by 
way of Currituck Sound, she vowed that she would 
be at the destination before the craft should arrive. 
Then, as the oarsmen bent to their task, they noticed 
an eggshell dancing across the waves just beyond their 
reach. And, truly enough, ere they finally beached the 
boat, she stepped out of the shell and dexterously fas- 
tened it by a thread to a nearby tree. 

To us it seems that the people who started such 
wildly imaginative tales about Mistress Grace Sher- 
wood were guilty of a gross form of linguistic laxity— 
the kind that Winston Churchill has politely called 
“terminological inexactitude.” But in her own world 
—that of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies—ignorance, superstitution, and an imperfect un- 
derstanding of religion combined to make many people A conventional seventeenth-century English 
believe that some human beings fell under the inhuman witch has been portrayed in this fashion. 
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spell of sorcery. So Grace Sherwood passed for a witch 
—or, at least, she was accused of being one. 

Yet why should Mistress Sherwood have made a 
compact with Satan under which she sold him her soul, 
in the supposed manner of a witch, in return for the 
possession of supernatural powers to do evil so long as 
she should live on earth? The answer to that question 
is quite unclear. She was no withered crone living on 
crusts in a sordid hovel, as were most women accused 
of witchcraft. Nothing in her history suggests that she 
was a discontented seeker after youth and beauty or a 
yearner for forbidden knowledge like Faust. Indeed, 
her background was one of modest prosperity and, so 
far as is known, the utmost 
respectability. 

She was, after all, the 
daughter of a small Jand- 
owner and carpenter named 
John White, and surely she 
had wanted in her youth 
no necessities that he could 
not provide. And then she 
had married a man of like 
status, Master James Sher- 
wood. That was some time 
before 1680, we may infer, 
for in that year her father 
wrote a will in which he be- 
queathed all his property to 
her husband as his “loving 
son-in-law.” In time, too, she 
bore husband James three 
sons. Her name, in short, 
should have been associated 
forever with respectability. 

But this was not to be. How the first disquieting 
whispers about Mistress Sherwood originated no one 
knows. Evidences that there were such whispers are to 
be found, nevertheless, in the records of Princess Anne 
County. And if good folk honestly believed that she 
(or any other person) was in league with the forces of 
evil, there were ample legal foundations for subscrib- 
ing to such a belief. All the majesty of English law 
buttressed their position. A statute in effect since the 
first year of the reign of King James I gave recognition 
to the existence of witches and prescribed severe pun- 
ishments for witchcraft. 

Certain crimes were thought to be typical of those 
misguided human monsters who became partners of 
the devil. Punishments for the commission of those 
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The menacing attitudes of accusers drove a 
woman suspected of witchcraft into insecure, 
unhappy isolation. 


crimes ranged from a year’s imprisonment to the im- 
position of death. When grave judges and learned 
scholars in the home kingdom held black magic to be 
indeed a “science,” it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
their compeers in the colonies should hold the same 
superstitious views. The fact that they did, in at 
least one colony, was proved by the “witchcraft delu- 
sion” that rocked Salem, Massachusetts, to its social 
foundations in 1692; there fifty-five persons were put 
to torture and twenty were hanged for allegedly market- 
ing their souls. ; 

There is also evidence that a belief in witchcraft had 
an early grasp on the popular mind in part of colonial 
Virginia. In 1655, for ex- 
ample, rumors about several 
alleged witches were circu- 
lating in Lower Norfolk 
County, from which Princess 
Anne County was later 
formed. But there the mag- 
istrates inclined to caution. 
Aware of the ability of un- 
checked gossip to work mis- 
chief, the county justices de- 
creed in a meeting held at 
Lynnhaven that if an asser- 
tion of witchcraft were not 
provable, the accuser should 
be liable to a fine of a thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco, as 
well as to further censure by 
the court. 

It was forty-three years 
later, early in 1698, that 
one Richard Capps openly 
branded Grace Sherwood a witch. She and her husband 
sued him for £50 damages, a large sum in those days of 
scarce money; but the defendant failed to appear and 
made his peace out of court. 

Only a few months later, however, the cotton crop 
belonging to a family named Gisburne was blighted, 
and it was said that the Gisburne pigs, when not sick- 
ening and dying, were at least acting in a queer man- 
ner. And, again, one Elizabeth Barnes—whether she 
had a nightmare or was suffering from an overwrought 
imagination we know not—claimed that she had been 
ridden about by a witch, that the witch was Grace 
Sherwood, and that Grace had then left her by making 
a mysterious exit: she had gone “out of the Key hole 
or crack of the door like a black Catt.” 
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Word reached the Sherwoods that Grace was being 
blamed for these disturbing phenomena. Determined to 
squelch the stories and at the same time to turn a nui- 
sance to pecuniary advantage, they again brought suit, 
this time for £100 each against the Gisburne couple 
and the Barnes couple. The defendants pleaded not 
guilty of slander and were acquitted, and the Sher- 
woods were obliged to pay the costs of haling nine 
witnesses before the bench. 

James Sherwood died in 1701. Four years later his 
former wife was involved in further difficulty when 
Elizabeth Hill, professing to believe that Grace had be- 
witched her, “assaulted, bruised, maimed, and _bar- 
barously” beat the widow. By then no novice in legal 
proceedings, Grace sued Elizabeth and her husband, 
Luke, for £50. The court heard the case on October 7, 
1705, and found for the defendant. But the justices 
awarded her only £1. The Hills were also commanded 
to pay the costs of the trial, but the token damages they 


were required to pay to Mistress Sherwood amounted 
to only a fiftieth of the sum the litigious widow had 
sought. 

Uncowed, the Hills lost no time in retaliating. With- 
in five days after the verdict was rendered they charged 
Mistress Sherwood with “suspicion of witchcraft,” but 
she failed to appear in her own defense. Perhaps hoping 
to discourage further litigation, the justices of Princess 
Anne County ordered Luke Hill to pay the costs for 
having instituted process. If this was their design, they 
failed; for Hill persisted and left the gentry of the 
bench no alternative but to seek for evidence of sorcery 
or its absolute absence. Thus compelled to move, in 
February, 1706, they ordered the sheriff to summon an 
“able” jury of twelve women to examine the person of 
the accused for any mark that would indicate her hav- 
ing made a pact with Satan. 

Curiously, Elizabeth Barnes (presumably the same 
who had been exonerated of having slandered Grace 


When Virginia’s highest tribunal wanted information about the controversial subject of sorcery, it could 
refer to its office copy of John Webster’s book, which had been published in London in 1677. 
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Attorney General Stevens Thomson expressed the opinion that the charges against Grace Sherwood were 
“too general.” The 250-year-old document is preserved in the Virginia State Library. 


eight years before) was forewoman of the jury. On 
March 7, 1706, she and her eleven associates submitted 
a report in which they asserted that Mistress Sherwood 
did, indeed, bear on her body several suspicious blem- 
ishes, possibly birthmarks or warts. 

In this fashion the justices were presented with a 
dilemma. They knew not how to “proceed to judg- 
ment.” In all of Virginia’s history they found no prec- 
edent for the conviction or release of an accused indi- 
vidual whose skin possessed suspicious marks. Fortu- 
nately for the perplexed court, there had arrived at 


Williamsburg as Attorney General two years earlier - 


Stevens Thomson, trained in jurisprudence in the fa- 
mous London law school known as the Middle Temple. 
He at least might be expected to know something about 
witches and the established means of handling cases in- 
volving them and their occult craft. In that hope the 
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justices persuaded Luke Hill to present a petition to 
the General Court, the highest tribunal in the Old 
Dominion. 

On March 28, 1706, the General Court, convened at 
Williamsburg, heard Hill’s petition, in which he 
begged that the Attorney General should be directed to 
prosecute the case against Mistress Sherwood. His writ- 
ten opinion having been requested, Thomson presented 
it on April 16. The evidence against the accused, he 
stated, was “too general” to establish witchcraft; and 
he recommended that the case should be remanded to 
the county court. That was done. 

Once more the justices of Princess Anne County 
found themselves figuratively holding a tiger by the 
tail. A sheriff and a constable were ordered to search 
the Sherwood premises for images or other items that 
might indicate that the accused had been wont to en- 
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Off this point, since known as Witch Duck, 
Grace Sherwood was put to “trial by water.” 


With limbs tied, she was thrown overboard where 
spectators ashore could see the result. 


gage in mysterious practices. But the results, so far as 
the records indicate, were nil. 

What next? In May a second jury of women was 
summoned to examine Grace Sherwood’s person. But 
at the appointed time not one of the impaneled women 
appeared. Was it fear of sorcery that kept them at 
home? Sympathy for the accused? Did they simply find 
the situation distasteful? Or was the old credence in 
witchcraft so fast abating that they believed any asso- 
ciation with such business would render them ridic- 
ulous? None can say. Whatever the cause of the 
unanimous absence of the panel, the justices were left 
to feel that they were themselves being made to appear 
ridiculous when their authority was flouted wholesale. 
The indignant judges threatened, therefore, to deal out 
severe sentences for contempt of court. 

The sheriff was ordered to summon another all-fe- 
male jury. Grace Sherwood was placed in his custody 
until she could give bond and would promise good 
behavior until finally brought to trial. Through several 
meetings of the court, however, her case was postponed, 
for never could the sheriff assemble a second jury of 
women. Finally, the court decided to proceed with the 
case without the aid of reluctant females. 

On the day of the hearing Queen’s Attorney Max- 
imillian Boush prosecuted for Her Majesty the case 
against Mistress Sherwood as a criminal lawsuit. The 
defendant seemed abject, made no excuses, and had 
little to say in her own defense. She was willing to rely 
entirely on the findings and the mercy of the court. 
And then the justices hit upon an old device—“trial by 
water.” Would she assent to that? She would. Very 
well, then; she would remain imprisoned until such a 
trial could be arranged. 

Since medieval times there had been a belief that 
water, being pure, would refuse to receive into its 
depths the body of a tainted living person. It followed, 
naturally, that if an accused person were cast into a 
stream or pool and sank, he or she must be innocent. 
Contrariwise, if such a person floated, guilt would be 
proved. This assumption had even been dignified in 
some European nations by being embodied in their 
codes of law. 

(Ducking, it might be added, was also provided by 
a Virginia statute of 1662 as a punishment for women 
who caused scandalous suits to clutter court dockets to 
the dissipation of the time of magistrates who might 
better be pondering weightier matters. But since that 
kind of ducking involved being strapped to a stool and 
being held beneath the surface of water by main 
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strength, it had no bearing on the “purity” or “im- 
purity” of the drenched scandalmonger.) 

The nearest large body of quiet water was Lynn- 
haven Bay. Thither Grace Sherwood was taken on July 
10, 1706, at ten o'clock in the morning. A throng tradi- 
tionally said to have included nearly everybody in the 
county gathered on a projection of land since known 
to this day as Witch Duck Point. 

Careful instructions were given to the boatmen not 
to let Mistress Sherwood drown but to put her into 
water over her head and “try her how she swims.” Five 
“ancient and knowing” women had somehow been per- 
suaded to accept a kind of jury duty; they were on hand 
to inspect the accused both before and after she should 
be immersed, to ascertain that at neither time would 
she be carrying anything. The prisoner was then 
“bound,” but in what fashion we are not privileged to 
know. And then she was rowed from the point and 
pushed into the quiet waters of the bay. From the 
crowd on the shore rose gasps, mutters, exclamations. 

For, lo, Grace Sherwood floated! 

A modern swimming instructor would consider Grace 
a “floater” in contrast to a “sinker.” But to those who 
were willing to use a “trial by water” at all the result of 
this one seemed conclusive. 

Being returned to shore, Mistress Sherwood was re- 
éxamined by the five “ancient and knowing” women, 
and they, their convictions perhaps settling into a mold 
established by what they had just seen, reported that 
there were in truth unusual marks upon her body. 

Local storytellers later had it that the infuriated sor- 
ceress promised that all who had come to see her “trial 
by water” would themselves be saturated. Though 
there had not been a cloud in the sky at the time she 
first entered the rowboat, she had scarcely stepped out 
of it before clouds appeared, lightning flashed, thunder 
roared, and a veritable deluge drenched the spectators 
as they fled for shelter. 

But to return to recorded facts, the perplexed justices 
ordered Grace Sherwood back to jail, where she was to 
be secured by irons or other sufficient means until her 
final fate could be determined. And there, for she was 
soon released, the story of Virginia’s outstanding 
“witch” simply and inexplicably ends. Why it should 
end there we are left to conjecture. Perhaps, however, 
the revulsion against the Salem outrages in Massachu- 
setts had influenced Virginia thought. Doubtless there 
was in the Old Dominion a strong magisterial and pop- 
ular sentiment against putting to death a person ac- 
cused of crimes that seemed to be impossible. Common 
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As its barred window suggests, the kitchen at 
“Ferry Farm,” near Lynnhaven Bay, may have 
served as a cell for Grace Sherwood. 
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sense seems to have triumphed over 
superstition. 

Although the widow Sherwood 
managed to evade further charges 
and escaped further trials for sor- 
cery during the thirty-four years of 
life that remained to her, she en- 
tered on more than one occasion the 
pages of local history as a minor 
character. The county's records in- 
dicate that she was forced by its 
court to pay certain debts and that 
she bought a certain tract of 145 
acres for 290 pounds of tobacco. 
And then there is her final entry in 
those records, her will, written in 
1733 and probated in 1740. It serves 
notice that in the latter year Mis- 
tress Sherwood quit this world. 

Then, when ugly words could no 
longer hurt her, strange tales were 
revived and new ones added. It was 
said, or course, that the devil him- 
self came to claim her soul after 
death. It was, and is, asserted that 
when, rarely, all of the rest of the 
county is covered by snow, her grave 
remains green—an assertion con- 
siderably weakened by the fact that 
no one knows where her aged body 
was laid to rest. 

One is naturally left to wonder 
what the cause of her troubles was. 
Could she have been an innocent 
victim of slander in an unenlight- 
ened age? Was she simply a trouble- 
some neighbor who had a talent for 
provoking insidious gossip? Or was 
she, perhaps, an unfortunate suf- 
ferer from some form of mental ill- 
ness in an era that knew not how to 
recognize and treat that disease? 

One thing, at least, is certain: she 


"| E Exiftence of Witches, or Perfons of either Sex, 
who have real Correfpondence and familiar Conver- 
fation with Evil Spirits, has been a Subje& of Controver-_ 
fy among learned Men ; and latter Ages have produced ve~ 
ry few Inftances of Convictions of Witchcraft: But never- 
thelefs, ‘tis a Capital Offence, and, by the Common Law, 
fuch Offenders were to be burnt. 7 

By the Statute, 1 Jac. 1. cap. 12, now in Force, this 
Crime is thus detcrib’d, viz. 

1. By Conjuring, Confulting, or Covenanting with any 
Evil Spirit ; Entertaining, or Employing, Feeding, | 
or Rewarding any fych. om 

Taking up dead Bodies, or any Part thereof, to be 
emploied in Witchcraft, or Charms. : 

Any Manner of Witchcraft, Enchantment, Charm, or 

orcery, whereby any Perfon fhall be kill’d, or any. 
Part of his Body wafted, lamed, or deftroied. 
Thofe who fhall be conviéted of any of thefe Offences, ' 
both Principals are Felons, without Benefit of Clergy. 

2. By itchcraft, or Charms, to find hidden Treafure. - 

o tell where Goods loft may be found, My 
To provoke unlawful Love. fo 
To attempt to deftroy any Perfon’s Body, tho’ it 

be not effected. 
To deftroy, or impair the Cattle or Goods of an- 


_ Upon Conviction of doing, or attempting to do any of , 
thefe Things, the is, for fe Off I 
Year’s Imprifonment, without Bail, to ftand in the Pillo-— 
ect uarter of that Year, and there publicly to can-_ 
his e. Second Offence, Felony, without Clergy. 
But Information of Witchcraft ought not to be received 
by Juftices of Peace, nor Profecution awarded thereupon, 
without ftrong and apparent Caufe, proved by fufficient. 
Witnefies, upon Oath: If Procefs is found neceffary, the. 
Pe muft be as in other Capital Offences. See Zit. 
riminals.— 


In his manual for Virginia justices, published in 1736, George Webb 
defined a crime rarely suspected in the colony. 


was fortunate in not having lived in Massachusetts eral Assembly. If Grace Sherwood was never clearly 
some six years before she fell under suspicion of being proved to be innocent of sorcery, she was also never 
a witch in Virginia. At its height the Salem hysteria convicted of a demonstrable crime. Whatever her 
would have supplied proof of her guilt in the existence __ trials and tribulations, she lived until what was prob- 


of a mere suspicion, and as a witch she would not have 


ably about her eightieth year. In a generation that 


been permitted to live. But no legislation on the sub- knew so little of medical science, that fact itself should 
ject of witchcraft ever was passed by the Virginia Gen- _ have entitled her to some favorable distinction. * + + 
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The Captain Was a Lady 


I. IN, say, the spring of 1861, you 
had been in Richmond, and Judge 
John Robertson had presented you to 
Miss Sally Louisa Tompkins, you 
would have found the twenty-seven- 
year-old lady diminutive. Lately from 
“Poplar Grove” in Mathews County— 
her mother, her sister, and she had 
moved to the capital following her 
father’s death—, she was no taller than 
five feet and was slim, brunette, and 
plain of feature. “Miss Sally,” you 
might later have remarked to the 
judge, “was not designed by Nature 
for hard labor.” If so, he would have 
told you that you were wrong. Much 
of her life had been spent in lighten- 
ing the burdens of others and in min- 
istering through endless hours to the 
sick. She could work like a Trojan. 

Perhaps that was owing to her 
background. There was a strain of the 
martial in her veins. One grandfather 
had been brevetted by Washington at 
Monmouth. Another had been a naval 
officer. Her father had been a militia 
colonel. “But since she cannot herself 
be a soldier, Judge,” you might have 
replied, “and since, as you tell me, 
she is well-to-do, I suppose she finds 
other outlets for her energies. Prob- 
ably loves parties. Or, though she was 
quite simply dressed, she may be fond 
of rich apparel. And I suppose she’s 
widely traveled.” 

Wrong again! Miss Sally’s tastes 
were otherwise. In addition to an in- 
terest in nursing, a religious nature 
led her to a constant study of the 
Scriptures and to much work in her 
beloved Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Travel she would, yes, anywhere, so 
long as it be to the side of a sick bed 
or to a church conference. But so far 
as travel for its own sake was con- 
cerned, no one could remain more con- 
tentedly at home than she. 

What might have been the eventual 
biography of Miss Sally Tompkins had 
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To Sally Tompkins Went a Commission 
That Remained Unmatched for Decades. 


Sally Tompkins accepted the only 
military commission given to a 
woman by either government dur- 
ing the Civil War. The petite nurse, 
unlike members of her profession 
today, wore black while she was on 
duty. From the reticule at her waist 
she dispensed drugs to her patients. 
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“In the Hospital, 1861,” William Ludwell Sheppard’s water color, 


is in Richmond’s Confederate Museum. 
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her countrymen been more inclined to 
compromise their sectional differences 
is anyone’s guess. Probably she would 
have lived out her years in quiet serv- 
ice and would have reached a grave 
surrounded by many grieving recipi- 
ents of her philanthropies. Then mem- 
ory of her would have faded. But her 
countrymen in 1861 plunged the na- 
tion into a fiery maelstrom. By that 
deed they unwittingly offered her an 
opportunity to grasp immortal fame. 
And she was ready. 

For some weeks the newly-estab- 
lished “permanent” capital of the Con- 
federacy enjoyed a war that consisted 
largely of festivities and military pag- 
eantry. But on Sunday, July 21, 1861, 
there was fought the first battle of 
Manassas. And suddenly the war as- 
sumed a ghastlier hue. Men were 
killed. Men were wounded, some of 
them horribly so. On a dreary, rainy 
Monday the still-living casualties be- 
gan to arrive in Richmond from the 


The sight of wounded men being brought into the capital, depicted in this sketch by William Ludwell 
Sally Tompkins to open her unusual military hospital. 
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field. Unprepared for such an influx, 
the hospitals were filled to overflow- 
ing. Others were hastily improvised; 
scores of private homes were flung 
open to house the mutilated. 

Here was something that Miss Sally 
could do to help. Judge Robertson had 
recently sent his family into the coun- 
try. He offered her the use of his town 
house, a frame structure standing on 
the northwest corner of Main and 
Third streets. Action followed. The 
furniture was moved upstairs, cots 
were assembled on the first floor, and 
the “Robertson Hospital” (Sally would 
hear of no other name for it) was 
opened in time to receive its first pa- 
tient on August 1. 

That first patient was the forerun- 
ner of scores of others. A portion of 
the female social elite of Richmond 
rallied to assist Miss Sally and, there 
then being no trained nurses, them- 
selves formed a group known as the 
“Ladies of the Robertson Hospital,” 


who undertook tasks that before the 
battle would have been deemed too 
onerous or indelicate for women of 
their standing. Mrs. Robertson insisted 
that the furniture stored upstairs be 
rearranged and used. It was, and the 
capacity of the house was thereby in- 
creased to hold twenty-five beds. 

Yet a hitch was to ensue. The Con- 
federate government was soon inclined 
to view the decentralized, private- 
hospital system Cif “system” the chaos 
could be called) with jaundiced eye. 
There was need for rigorous control 
of medical and surgical supplies in 
a land in which they were not plen- 
tiful. And most certainly there was 
need for better regulation of the flow 
of sick and injured military personnel. 
One would blush to confess it, but 
even in the gray and butternut 
legions there were malingerers (“gold 
bricks” is modern army jargon) who, 
if allowed to do so, would have made 
a career of remaining hospitalized. As 
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The above inscription indicates that Sally Tompkins valued her reg- 
ister of her patients. The entries shown below are for soldiers she 
nursed during the winter of 1862-1863. 
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for their tender-hearted, self-appointed 
nurses, they, it was believed, were 
too inclined to be sympathetic with 
feigned aches and pains. According- 
ly, an order was issued closing all pri- 
vate hospitals to soldiers and direct- 
ing that uniformed patients be sent 
only to those operated by the govern- 
ment. 

It is recorded that, upon receiving 
this directive, Miss Sally wept. But 
not for long. As to how she won her 
point—and she usually did—stories 
vary. A daughter of Judge William 
W. Crump, the Confederate Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, stated that 
he and Sally personally went to call 
on President Davis. The tiny nurse 
presented her infirmary register to the 
statesman. It proved to him that so 
superior was her record of healing 
men and returning them to the ranks 
that it could not be matched by that 
of any other hospital, whether govern- 
ment or private. 

Mr. Davis was visibly impressed. A 
government regulation must be obeyed, 
of course, but . . . . He paced the 
floor thoughtfully. Then he stopped 
short and, facing Miss Sally, said, “I 
will make you a captain in the army 
of the Confederate States. In that way 
your hospital can be saved.” 
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At any rate, it is undeniable that, 
dated as of September 9, 1861, a com- 
mission was sent to Sally Tompkins, 
who was addressed as “Sir.” She was 
also informed that her branch of serv- 
ice would be the cavalry, unassigned, 
with commensurate rights and claims 
to pay. The masculine salutation is 
explicable: in all modern military his- 
tory to that time there was no regular- 
ly-commissioned captain known who 
had not been a man. And it has been 
suggested that she was listed as being 
in the cavalry because a captaincy in 
that branch entitled her to more pay 
(she was expending generously of her 
own funds on her hospital) than in 
any other. The emolument of rank 
she never accepted, however, request- 
ing that it be employed for the benefit 
of the common soldiers. “I was too 
anxious to help them,” she later ex- 
plained, “to take anything from them.” 

Her unprecedented commission was 
to stand alone in American military 
annals until women were made eligible 
for officer rank in the Army Nurse 
Corps of the United States Army in 
1901. It is of further interest to find 
that prior to the establishment of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps in 
World War II federal authorities pro- 
cured and studied copies of the com- 
mission of Captain Sally Tompkins, 
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C. S. A., who had continued to be re- 
ferred to or addressed by her military 
title to the end of her days. 

Secure in her rank, Captain Sally 
was able in part to sustain her extraor- 
dinary hospital by making regular 
requisitions for rations on the govern- 
ment. The balance she procured in 
the open market by dipping into her 
own wealth and by spending the 
monetary gifts of generous donors. 
Even in the most stringent times her 
friends stood by her. Many a dinner 
was left untouched and sent through 
the portals of her house of mercy. 
Many a brewed broth, or molded cus- 
tard or jelly, or other delicacy was 
bade farewell by its self-denying mak- 
er. The patients of the Robertson Hos- 
pital never went hungry. 

As with food, so it was with medi- 
cines. The Surgeon General sent Cap- 
tain Sally what he could—a strange 
list ranging from apple brandy, which 
was thought to be effective in the treat- 
ment of malaria, through a whole 
gamut of items, some of them held 
in repute today, others of which have 
been relegated to pages of past and 
quaintly useless materia medica. What 
she could not in this way acquire she 
was happy to purchase through the 
good offices of blockade runners, one 
of whom addressed her as “Dearest of 
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Captains” and promised her anything 
she wished and on which he could lay 
hands. 

During most of the war the chief 
surgeon at the Robertson Hospital 
was Dr. A. Y. P. Garnett, who had 
left a large and lucrative practice in 
Washington, D. C., to cast his for- 
tunes with those of the Confederacy. 
He and Captain Sally were not always 
in accord, which is equivalent to say- 
ing that he frequently was forced to 
surrender his opinions. Yet for all his 
defeats, he was a fair diplomat, and on 
one occasion he proved it by luring 
back into service two of the “Ladies” 
who had departed in a huff when an 
irreverent patient called them “spry 
old larks.” 

The ladies, in addition to their own 
work, often brought in their most ef- 
ficient Negro servants, so that there 
was never any dearth of staff. Of per- 
manent colored personnel there were 
four—“‘Mammy” Phoebe, who had 
watched over the Captain since child- 
hood; another Sally, the cook, who 
could appease the taste buds of the 
most fastidious; and “Gay” Betsy and 
“Sad” Betsy, whose adjectival nick- 
names were bestowed by the soldier- 
patients. 

One Confederate veteran incapaci- 
tated for further marching stayed on 


duty. 
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and made himself useful as a carpen- 
ter. Another, John Crumley, became 
the gardener. John died just as Rich- 
mond fell, and his Captain flatly re- 
fused to let the Yankees touch his 
corpse. Instead, she and “Gay” Betsy 
Cone feels that more logically “Sad” 
Betsy should have made the trip) pro- 
cured a wagon and bore the body off 
to Hollywood Cemetery themselves. 

It need scarcely be said that the 
little Captain’s hospital reflected the 
character of its head nurse—strict at- 
tention to duty and love for the Word 
of God. For years after the war former 
patients were to recall with smiling 
pride the image of the frail angel of 
mercy who, with medical receptacle 
suspended from her waist, flitted from 
bed to bed solicitous of their comfort 
and quick to enjoin them, once they 
were well, to return immediately to 
their commands. “The little lady with 


the milk-white hands” they called her. 
But however soft those hands, Judge 
Crump declared, “She ruled her hos- 
pital with a stick in one . . . and a 
Bible in the other.” 

That is what she did almost literal- 
ly. Her charges learned not to argue 
with her. One private, by way of ex- 
ample, decided to celebrate his near- 
recovery from illness by touring the 
town. He returned to the hospital in 
what, not inaccurately, might be 
called high fettle. The next morning 
he found that his clothes had disap- 
peared. Nor were they handed back to 
him until he had made meekest apolo- 
gies and promised the Captain that 
there would be no repetition of his 
misdeed. 

For those whose spiritual interests 
were much like her own Captain 
Sally provided additional medicine of 
a less material sort. Whether at bed- 


Richmonders practiced self-denial and sent tasty delicacies to speed 
the recovery of Captain Sally’s hospitalized men. 
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side or elsewhere, she was always 
ready with religious counsel; and each 
night those who could walk gathered 
in a downstairs room to kneel in group 
prayer before retiring. She did not 
sleep in the house, incidentally, but 
retired to a nearby apartment and was 
invariably back at her duties by dawn 
—unless, that is, exigencies necessi- 
tated that she not retire at all. 

Whenever one of her patients was 
discharged, he was sent away with a 
knapsack or a blanket roll filled with 
clean, durable clothing and with a 
prayer book and the Gospels bound 
in oil-cloth. With her spare time— 
though one is embarrassed in trying 
to imagine how she ever found any— 
she took up her knitting, so that 
“warm socks lengthened beneath her 
nimble fingers, and hundreds of men 
felt their comfort in long marches over 
ice and snow.” 

Time came, of course, when Lee’s 
army withdrew from Richmond and 
with it bore off every reason for the 
Robertson Hospital’s continued exist- 
ence. With the fall of the capital im- 
minent, the “Ladies” rallied a last 
time, to bake biscuits and to fill the 
haversacks and pockets of those con- 
valescents able to depart with the 
troops. By that date 1,333 admissions 
were listed on the register. Sergeant 
William B. Graves, of the artillery, 
was the last. He reported on April 2, 
1865, ostensibly to have a minor ail- 
ment cared for but more truthfully, 
as he admitted, to afford himself the 
honor of having been one of Captain 
Sally’s “patients.” Once treated, he 
hastened to join in the retreat. 

After the war Captain Sally per- 
sonally made and presented to the 
Confederate Museum in Richmond a 
copy of the original register of her 
patients. It reveals that when a bat- 
tle was fought, admissions were large- 
ly for “gun shot wounds.” At other 
times diagnoses were for ailments con- 
tracted in less bellicose activities, ex- 
cept possibly for one patient admitted 
because he “had a fight.” Scores of 
those diagnoses would be found un- 
satisfactorily vague by the modern 
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medical practitioner—“thin-blooded,” 
for example, or “worn out,” or simply 
“badness.” 

Medical science of the 1860's repre- 
senting the poverty of exact knowl- 
edge that it did, how well had the 
captain maintained the record for suc- 
cessful cures that had so favorably 
impressed President Davis? The an- 
swer is, incredibly well. Very few are 
the register entries that read “He 
died.” Such entries were made, in fact, 
only seventy-three times. That is to 
say that had you been sent to the 
Robertson Hospital, the odds would 
have been more than eighteen to one 
that you would eventually emerge 
under your own power. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at that wounded men 
begged to be sent there. And the amaz- 
ing nature of the record is heightened 
if, as has been claimed, the military 
authorities became accustomed to 
sending the most desperate cases to 
the house at Main and Third. Possi- 
bly much of the excellence of the rec- 
ord lay in the lady Captain’s passion 
for cleanliness, a passion that led her 
unknowingly to anticipate many of 
the benefits arising from the use of 
aseptic methods common today. 

Captain Sally did not close her hos- 
pital when the Yankees entered the 
capital. There were still immobile pa- 
tients on her hands, and the last of 
them was not discharged until June 
13, 1865, well over two months after 
the occupation. Thereafter she went 
on a vacation. It would seem that she 
had earned one. 

That such a great lady should be 
forgotten by her contemporaries was 
naturally impossible. Although never 
considered a beauty, she received nu- 
merous proposals of marriage but 
elected to remain unwed. She con- 
tinued to engage in periodic nursing, 
to conduct quiet charities, and to carry 
on her labors in the church. On many 
occasions she became godmother to the 
children of friends and admirers. 

When, in 1896, the United Con- 
federate Veterans came to Richmond 
to hold their annual rally, the captain 
rented a sizable house, ran up the 
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A plaque at the corner of Third and Main in Richmond calls atten- 


tion to the site of Sally Tompkin’s unusual service. 


“Rebel” flag, and posted a large sign, 
“Welcome to Veterans.” They visited 
her, and they visited her by the scores. 
Fourteen years later, in 1910, she 
was further honored when a tablet 
was placed to mark the site of the 
old Robertson Hospital. 

But by that late date Captain Sal- 
ly’s fortunes had materially changed. 
Her many, expensive good works, cou- 
pled with financial losses, had reduced 
her fortune to a point that it would 
not permit her to live in ease; and, 
there was no denying it, she who had 
done so much for others was growing 
old and weak. In 1905, therefore, on 
behalf of the board of managers of 
the Richmond Home for Confederate 
Women, the wife of Governor An- 
drew J. Montague asked her to honor 
them by becoming their lifetime 
“guest.” She accepted, but only on 
the condition that she be allowed to 
pay for her own expenses. 

With trembling eagerness, the ag- 
ing women in the home welcomed to 
their midst the idolized Virginia hero- 
ine. They treated her with special 
deference from the beginning and as- 
signed to her, noted an, observer, as 
much respect as they might an “ofh- 
cer.” Small wonder. That is what she 
had been. 

Death came to Sally Louisa Tomp- 


kins on July 25, 1916, in the eighty- 
third year of her age. She was, said 
a newspaper editor, “shrunken and 
bent and piteously feeble. . . . But to 
those who knew her history, she 
passed with fluttering banner, still 
lifted high, all armored and panoplied 
in bravery and beauty. So might a 
Joan of Arc have passed.” Old vet- 
erans bore their little Captain’s coffin 
out then to the Christ Church grave- 
yard in Kingston Parish, Mathews 
County, and interred it with full mili- 
tary honors. 

In 1925 Confederate Memorial as- 
sociations united to erect at her grave 
a headstone such as they believed to 
be merited by her great services to 
Virginia and the South. During the 
Second World War, when a shortage 
of competent nurses posed a crisis, 
chapters of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy in the Old Dominion 
offered to young women interested in 
the nursing profession scholarships 
that appropriately memorialized Sally 
Tompkins. Four U. D. C. chapters 
have been named in her honor. Two 
were in her native state, in Gloucester 
and Mathews counties. A third is at 
Cookeville, Tennessee. The fourth is 
at far-off Glendale, California. 

It will be long ere Captain Sally 
Louisa Tompkins is forgotten. + + + 
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Se by coach on Virginia roads 
of a century ago could involve some 
adventuresome experiences. Tourists 
did well if they prepared their minds 
to take occasional obstacles and mis- 
haps in stride. Unexpected difficulties 
confronted, for example, a zestful party 
of five people who left Martinsburg 
(now in West Virginia) in 1853 for 
a leisurely tour of approximately 600 
miles through much of the Old Do- 
minion. They reached home safely 
after six weeks of sightseeing; their 
four-wheeled carriage, drawn by a 
roan and a sorrel, had broken down 
only once under the rigors of the jour- 
ney; but the tourists had learned more 
than they intended about the risks and 
delays of travel over such roads as 
their state afforded. 

The itinerary had been planned by 
David Hunter Strother, an artist and 
writer who proposed to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. A native of Mar- 
tinsburg, he was less than thirty-eight 
years old. Yet he had already won a 
reputation as an illustrator of maga- 
zines and books. For instance, when 
George P. Putnam of New York City 
had published in 1851 a second edi- 
tion of Swallow Barn, a novel written 
by one of Strother’s cousins, John 
Pendleton Kennedy, the new volume 
was enlivened with reproductions of 
twenty pen-and-ink sketches drawn by 
the fun-loving Strother. 

The artist’s purpose in 1853, under 
what amounted to a roving commis- 
sion from Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, was to obtain textual and 
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Highways, 1853 


David Hunter Strother, better known 

as “Porte Crayon,” encountered a few 

mishaps and narrow escapes when he 
toured the Old Dominion. 


Between Clifton Forge and Lexington the artist and his companions found 
their way blocked by a swollen stream. He led each of the three fearful 


women across a pine log above the rushing water. 
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Loaded with ballast against the force of the current, the carriage was driven through a ford much deeper 
than usual. Water flowed over the horses’ backs. The vehicle was almost swamped. 
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In Orange and Culpeper counties Strother’s pace became “dead slow” 

because his coach repeatedly became stuck in deep mud. The women 
were “disembarked” each time to lighten the load. 


Between New London and Lynchburg, at the bottom of a steep grade 
on a “rail-road” or corduroy turnpike, the front axle of Strother’s 
coach snapped into two pieces. He thought the results ludicrous. 


pictorial materials for that popular 
journal. His mission was accom- 
plished: five long but interesting arti- 
cles from his pen and about 150 of 
his sketches appeared in the magazine 
during 1854-1856. In 1857 the firm 
of Harper & Brothers reissued the ar- 
ticles and most of the sketches, with 
a previous Strother contribution, as a 
book entitled Virginia Illustrated. 

Strother and his companions began 
their circular tour by rolling south- 
ward through the Shenandoah Valley. 
Not until they turned off the hard- 
surfaced Valley Turnpike at Harrison- 
burg did bad roads intrude themselves 
into his memory forcefully enough to 
creep into the narrative he wrote later 
about the trip. But at three places— 
one in the Valley, two in the Pied- 
mont—he suffered predicaments mirth- 
ful or dangerous enough to inspire 
characteristic comments and sketches. 

Impatient moderns like ourselves 
may be tempted to raise two questions 
when we think of such travel. How 
could our ancestors have tolerated such 
roads? And how could they do so with 
such good humor? + + + 
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Brides “Wore (olor 


A Miniature Album of Wedding Dresses 
Treasured in Virginia Families and 
Selected from the Collections in 
the Valentine Museum, 
Richmond 


A Caroline Virginia Mercer was married in her 
father’s Richmond home to tobacconist William J. 
Young. Her damask gown was fashioned by a local 
dressmaker. The groom had returned from Sydney, 
Australia, where he represented a Virginia firm, 
to claim his bride and to take her there to live. 


<4 When Lora Effie Hotchkiss married J. Taylor 
Ellyson at Howardsville in Albemarle County, she 
donned a striped wedding dress. The two of them 
then boarded a James River canal boat for a ride 
to Richmond. Later the groom became the mayor of 
the capital and lieutenant governor of Virginia. 
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A In 1892 the Reverend Churchill J. Gibson 

wrote with pride a letter about the bridal dress 

reportedly worn by his grandmother, Mrs. George 

Gibson (nee Hardie), when she was married in 

Rotterdam. Vines and flowers decorate its satin- 
striped silk. 


A Richmonder of today has worn to costume p> 

parties this wedding gown of golden silk made 

in 1836 for her grandmother, Mrs. Samuel Hein, 
formerly Henrietta Simpson. 


pREssES of white, symbolic of purity, are 
preferred by most women who wish to be married in 
a church. Worn only once by each bride—and then 
on the day of all days in a woman’s life—such a dress - 
becomes the object of romantic sentiments. 

On the other hand, some brides choose dresses made. 
of colored fabrics. Certain practical considerations may 
loom large in the thinking of these women. One may 
want to be ready to depart for a wedding trip imme- 
diately after her marriage ceremony. Another may 
think that a dress of a special color will be particularly 
becoming to her. Others may want dresses they can 
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wear later for occasions other than weddings. Although 
such a dress is more likely than a white one to be worn 
until it becomes frayed, it also is cherished because 
of its association with romance. Some such dresses are 
preserved with care by successive generations of a 
bride’s family. 

Yet, for the very reason that their owners appre- 
ciated them highly, other wedding dresses have been 
entrusted to the Valentine Museum, which has one 
of the largest costume collections in the United States. 
These five gowns represent about four generations 
ranging from the third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the fourth quarter of the nineteenth. They 
illustrate the tendency of each bride’s taste and cir- 
cumstances to govern her choice. But their preferences 
were restricted to the fashions of their respective times. 
Flowing skirts, for example, would be avoided in to- 
day's “going away” outfit. 

These brides—whatever the reasons for their choices 
—selected colorful materials. In their fabrics, styles, and 
details of trimming and stitching these garments are 
more interesting than it is possible for photographs of 

them to show. Moreover, they contribute to our un- 
derstanding of the social history of the Old Dominion; 
they furnish a record, more satisfying than any verbal 
description, of how each of these five brides dressed 
‘on the most memorable day of her life. 7 7 1 


A When Ann Gordon Ambler of Louisa County 
was wed to Dr. George Fleming of Hanover 
County, she wore a pink and white silk damask 
waist and panniers that had been part of her 
mother’s wedding dress. Beneath was a new, 
cream-colored satin skirt, trimmed with a pleated 
ruffle and train. 


<4 Sharp contrasts with the past in both color and 
styling are obvious in this white wedding dress 
of an expensive 1956 model likely to be worn by 
some Virginia bride. 
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